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DO YOU KNOW? 


At tropical Java, ten miles “up,” a 
temperature of 130 degrees below zero 


was found 


Fibro-cement tubes are finding use 
as a substitute for steel and cast iron 


tubes in France 


The ability 
considered a holdover from man’s very 
remote ancestors 


to wiggle one’s ears is 


Starling roosts in England are real 
bird mobs, consisting occasionally of 
hundreds of thousands of birds. 

The box turtle can shut itself up 
safe from its enemies by drawing head 


and legs entirely inside its shell 


Electric heating cables are proving 
useful in giving warmth to lily ponds, 
hotbeds, and other places where it is 
desired to diffuse slight warmth uni 
tormly 


The first person to report that some 
plants can produce light was the daugh- 
ter of the botanist Linnaeus, who ob- 
served light radiating from nasturtium 


flowers at night. 


Cabbage was one of the foods of an- 
cient Egypt and Greece 


Chemists can produce synthetic woods 


that are harder than teak and others 


softer than cork. 


Soap is being made on many Ameri- 
can farms, extension agents of the De- 
partment of Agricuiture report. 


A baby walrus about ten months old 
and weighing almost 250 pounds is 
owned by the San Diego Zoological 
Society. 


Discovery of 24 new double stars, 
found in the years since 1918, is re- 
ported by Dr. F. C. Leonard, of the 
University of California 

A government publication describes 
a new means of joining wood by metal 
connectors, which is expected to open 
wood as structural 


up new uses for 


material. 


Geographical tongue is the popular 
name of a disease which creates irregu- 
lar furrows, inflamed red areas, and 
white patches on the tongue, the result 
resembling a map. 
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SEISM 


Scientists, Not Surprised By 
- Earthquakes, Expect Others 


Though a Major Shock, Disturbance Probably Did Not 
Relieve Strain Elsewhere in Southern California 


HE EARTHQUAKE which shook 

southern California March 10 
not much larger than the one that eight 
years ago (June 29, 1925) damaged 
Santa Barbara, and the great 1906 San 
Francisco earthquake was much larger. 
It will rank, however, as one of Califor- 
nia’s major earthquakes. 


was 


The probable origin of the quake, as 
determined from records at the Seis- 
mological Laboratory, Pasadena, was in 
the San Pedro Channel within the tri- 
angle formed by Point Firmin, Avalon 
on Catalina Island and Laguna Beach 
on the mainland. 

Probably the worst is over in Califor- 
nia so far as this earthquake is con- 
cerned. It is expected that shocks. will 
continue for weeks, but it is usually the 
first shock that is strongest. 

Drs. H. O. Wood and Charles O. 
Richter, seismologists in charge of the 
cooperatively maintained earthquake lab- 
oratory which is set in solid rock back of 
Pasadena, explained to Science Service. 

At just twenty second past 5:54 
p. m. (March 10) our instruments be- 
gan recording a moderately strong lo- 
cal shock which was sharply felt in the 
laboratory and which was evidently suf- 
ficient to cause damage near its source. 
The source appears to be sixty to sev- 
enty miles southeast of this laboratory, 
but because of peculiarities in the ge- 
ological structure a precise distance can- 
not yet be given. A large number of af- 
tershocks have been recorded with very 
brief interruptions. Three or four of 
these have been stronger than the rest 
and have been barely felt at the labora- 
tory. One or two hundred shocks have 
been recorded on the less sensitive in- 
struments and it is probable that the 


more sensitive instruments will record 
a great many more.” 
Six auxiliary seismologic _ stations 


placed at strategic points in California 
recorded the earth movements and Drs. 
Wood and Richter explained that a 
more precise location will be made af- 
ter those stations report. 

Seismographs in stations the width of 
the continent away from the stricken 


News LETTER f? Marc/ 


California region confirmed the a 
curacy of the determination of the cen 
ter of the earthquake made by the sci 
entists at Pasadena. Data wired to Sci 
ence Service front a number of observa 
interpreted by the U. S. Coast 
Survey, indicated that 
was latitude 
118.9 


) 


tories, 
and Geodetic 
the epicenter 


located in 

north, longitude 
west, and that the quake began at 5:54.: 
p. m., Pacific S:.ndard Time. The epi 
center location determined by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is in the San 
Pedro Channel, about 25 miles 
of San Pedro Point. The epicenter de 
termined by the | Seismological 
Association with headquarters at St. 


44. de prees 


west 


Jesuit 


Louis University, using Science Service 
data, was latitude 32.8 degrees north 


longitude 118.5 degrees west. 
Reporting to Science Service 
Seismological observatories re porting 
to Science Service were those of the Do- 
minion Observatory, Ottawa; the Do- 
minion Meteorological Service, Victoria, 
B. C.; the Jesuit Seismological Associa 
tion stations at Canisius College, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Fordham University, New 
York City; Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., and Mt. St. Mich- 
aels, Spokane, Wash.; the stations of 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey at 
Tucson, Ariz., Chicago, and Honolulu, 
T. H.; and the University of Michigan 
This earthquake had been expected 


by seismologists for over a decade. al 


though few definite public predictions 


had been issued in consideration of pub 


the crust 


lic fears Geologists studying 
of the earth and earthquake 


Operating 


specialists 


Sensitive recording instru 


ments and listing the past history of 
southern California earth movements 
felt that conditions were ripe for a seri 


ous earth disturbance in that 
While southern Califor 
nia had not in general recognized the ex 


region 


residents of 


isting earthquake danger, leading citi 
zens and scientists cooperated to study 
the conditions 

Not Los An 
geles region suffered a large earthquake, 
although on July 8, 1929, a moderate 
ly severe shock was felt in the region 
surrounding Los Angeles and centering 
at Whittier. On June 21, 1920, the In 
glewood earthquake occurred near Los 


(Turn to Page 172) 


for 78 years has the 


Angeles and par 


Earthquake Trapped 
By Watchful Recorders 


HE EARTHQUAKE in the South 
ern California region was trapped 
by new, inexpensively constructed and 
automatic seismographs installed about 
a year ago as the result of cooperative 
research between the U. S and 
Geodetic Survey and California scientiti 
(SNL, Aug. 6, '32 p 81) 

The new seismographs were intended 
to register only local quakes and they 
begin making a record when an earth 
shock rocks the spot where they are 
placed. 

Although earthquakes have engaged 
the attention of scientific men for many 
years and delicate instruments have 
been devised to detect them at a dis 
tance and tell how far away and how 
violent they are, strangely enough there 


Coast 


institutions 





EARTHQUAKE WATCHMAN 


Automatic seismograph designed to wait years for opportunity to make a record of an 
earthquake beneath it. 
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has not been until recently any instru- 


ment that could make a record of an 
earthquake occurring in the immediate 
neighborhood [he usual instruments 
are so delicately built that a strong 


earthquake directly under them would 


wreck them. The new instruments are 
more ruggedly built, record only rela- 
tively large earth movements near by, 
themselves on automatically 


ind turn 


when a quake begins 


(he distribution of these instruments 
was undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment largely as a practical aid to engi- 
neers and architects in designing and 
placing buildings so as to avoid earth 
quake 


as tar as poss ble 


Letter, March 18, 1933 
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PruYSICS 


Cooperative Phenomena 
New Term in Physics 


 MOOPERATIVE phenomena — 
new term introduced into physics 
by Dr. F. Zwicky, of the California In 
stitute of Technology, to designate what 
happens when a great number of ele 
mentary particles, such as electrons and 
atoms, interact 
Cooperative phenomena would 
of crystals, Dr 


ex 
pla n the existence 


Zwicky believes 


Four groups of problems in modern 
physics are listed by Dr. Zwicky in the 
Physical Review: as 

(1) The problem of the nuclei of 
atoms and the existence of elementary 
particles such as the proton, the electron 
and the photon; (2) the problem of the 
interaction of the electromagnetic and 
the gravitational fields with matter and 
the problem of unifying the fields; (3) 
the problem of the universe as a whole ; 
(4) the problem of cooperative actions 
of a great number of elementary par- 
ticles, and, in particular, the problem 
of the solid state. 

“The first three problems will prob 
ably necessitate radical changes of our 
current about time, space, 
causality, fields, etc.,"’ he writes. ‘The 
fourth problem is of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature inasmuch as it seems that 
no fundamentally new laws must be 
invented for its solution. The difficulty 
rather lies in our present inability to 
visualize the simultaneous cooperation 
of a great number of particles and the 
lack of mathematical methods to obtain 
exact solutions for sufficiently general 


notions 


cases of interactions between many ele- 
mentary particles.” 


Scie « News Lette March 18, 1933 
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Fingerprints May Be Used to 
Protect Checks From Forgery 


INGERPRINTS to checks 
against forgery and theft. 

This is seen as a possible outgrowth 
of the present banking situation if the 
proposal to expand the United States 
Postal Savings System to provide for 
checking accounts becomes a reality. 


protect 


Fingerprints are required of all de- 
positors and those withdrawing money 
from postal-savings depositories in the 
larger post offices today. 

When you open your 
make your first deposit, your fingerprint 
is taken and filed with a description of 
you and other identifying material in 
that post office. To withdraw your 
money, you must go in person to that 
same post office and again have your 
fingerprint taken. If the fingerprints arc 
identical, you get your money. But the 
forger or thief, if he should have the 
boldness to submit to the fingerprinting 
process, would betray his false identity. 


account and 


If fingerprints were required on all 
checks, this would serve as practically 
a positive guaranty against forgery. For 
your fingerprint is your own personal 
property, and unlike that of any other 
individual in the world. Even the fin- 


LOGY-PUBLIC HEALTH 


gerprints of identical twins differ suf- 
ficiently so that they can be distin- 
guished. 

Expanding the Postal Savings System 
to allow depositors to draw negotiable or 
transferable checks on their accounts, 
might make it necessary to establish at 
a clearing house, a fingerprint file of the 
depositors in that locality with which 
all checks could be compared before 
payment. Such comparisons could be 
handled very quickly; the U. S. Bureau 
of Identification checks daily over 2,000 
fingerprints against their file of over 
3,000,000 prints, and in addition the 
criminal record of each individual 1s 
looked up and reports sent to all police 
systems interested. For the purpose of 
clearing checks it would only be neces- 
sary to look up the name in a card file 
and verify the print. It would not even 
be necessary to classify the print. 

Fingerprints can be made easily with- 
out special equipment or any particular 
muss or bother. Just press the finger on 
a clean rubber stamp pad or other inked 
surface, then roll the finger firmly on 
the check. 

Science Letter, March 18, 
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Rat-Catching Cats Are Bred 


To Protect France From Plague 


ELECTIVE breeding of rat-catching 

cats is the best way to keep down 
rats in the opinion of Dr. Adrien Loir, 
medical officer of the port of Le Havre, 
France. 

Dr. Loir’s interest in the subject of 
rats and cats arises from the fact that 
rats may spread horrible bubonic plague. 
France, like other countries, keeps hour- 
ly guard on her ports lest plague- 
stricken rats, with infected fleas ready to 
pass on this scourge to human beings, 
gain entrance. 

Dr. Loir recently reported the suc- 
cess of his cat breeding to the French 
Academy of Medicine, the most impor- 
tant forum of medical science in France. 


He discoursed before this gathering of 
learned men on such an apparently friv- 
olous topic as his cat, Poupette, and an- 
other rejoicing in the name of Lico. 

Lico is a champion and is first holder 
for 1930 of the cup of the Rat-Catch- 
ing Cat Club of Normandy. The Rat- 
Catching Cat Club, which sounds like 
a tongue-twister, was founded by Dr. 
Loir, with its chief object the breeding 
of cats with a constant and intense crav- 
ing for catching rats. Not all cats chase 
rats. Some establish a tacit neutrality 
pact with rats, with whom they may be 
seen in some streets at night, the one 
ignoring the other studiously. Such is 
not the case with Dr. Loir’s cats. 
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LICO THE CHAMPION 


In one dock area in Le Havre, in 
1930, where as many as 145 rats were 
caught in only 8 days, there are now 
no more rats, Dr. Loir reported to the 
Academy. Five rat-catching cats, one of 
whom is Lico’s son, patrol this area 
which the rats of Le Havre have learned 
to dread more than the plague itself. 

One day Herriot, formerly Prime 
Minister, paid a visit to Le Havre, 
where he was so impressed by Dr. Loir’s 
initiative that he begged a cat of him 
for the benefit of the town of which 
he was mayor, Lyon. It seemed that the 
abattoirs of Lyon were overrun by rats. 
It was the story of Dick Whittington 
all over again. 

As Dr. Loir told the story, the Mayor 
of Le Havre was not deaf to this ap- 
peal. Le Havre was to come to the res- 
cue of Lyon. A_ special credit was 
opened to allow the director of the 
abattoirs to receive Le Havre’s envoy 
with the necessary distinction. Her name 
was Poupette, and the litter of kittens 
to which she gave birth shortly after 
her arrival was a practical gesture indi- 
cative of her appreciation of the hospi- 
tality she had enjoyed. On November 
24, 1932, the director of the abattoirs 
wrote: “I wish to tell you that the 
abattoir of Lyon is completely rid of 
rodents of every size.” 
News Letter, March 18, 1933 
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Prolonging of Life and Vigor 


Blamed for Economic Chaos 


Old Men Control Politics and Industry, Says Biologist; 
Average Age of British Cabinet 57, Roosevelt’s 58 


alone is not to blame 


APITALISM 


economic situation of the 


for the 
world today, in the opinion of Prof. 
J. B. S. Haldane, the British biologist, 
but some of the difficulty must be 
charged to the fact that in our public 
thinking we have never considered the 
results of the prolongation of life which 
we owe to medicine. 

Not only do many men live beyond 
60, but they preserve a great deal of 
vigor, Prof. Haldane writes in a book 
of radio talks just published, “Science 
in the Changing World" (Century). 

And that has brought about a control 
of economic life by old men, men whose 
intellects have not decayed but who can 
not keep pace with the rapid increase of 
knowledge. Such is Prof. Haldane’s be- 
lief. He insists that the world will have 
trouble so long as it is not biologically 
minded. 

Prof. Haldane says that the reasons 
for the present crisis are fairly simple, 
and the most important is this: Science 
has immensely increased our capacity for 
production. No attempt has been made 
to insure that the goods so produced 
could be distributed. 


Not Adaptable 


This lack of facing the situation he 
attributes to the age of the men in 
power. A man of 60 or over has gen- 
erally gained a lot of experience of life, 
Prof. Haldane admits. But the man over 
60 can not adapt himself easily to a new 
situation, and the present world situa- 
tion is something entirely new. You can 
not expect old men to deal with it. 

The average age of the British Cab- 
inet (a year ago) was 57. None of them 
was under 40, and 9 of the 20 were 
over 60. In a former great national 
crisis, 150 years ago, William Pitt be- 
came Minister at 25, Prof. Haldane re- 
minds us. 

President Roosevelt's cabinet has an 
average age of 58. None is under 40 
and 6 of the 10 are over 60. The Hoo- 
ver cabinet when it went out of office 


had an years, with 


the youngest age 50 and 


AVC ol 61 


» over OO. 


average 


An electorate which thought in terms 
of human biology would see that at least 
a third of the Cabinet were under 40, 
and not than a third over 60,” 
Prof. Haldane contends They would 
ilso take measures to transfer the con 
trol of industry to younger men, whether 


more 


its ownership was public or private. 


Directors’ Age 62 
Not only our politics, but our in- 
dustry, is controlled by old men. The 
average age of the directors of a num 
ber of representative companies is 62 
Neither capitalism nor any other eco 
nomic system could keep abreast of the 

times under such guidance.” 


ENGINEERING 


Camera Pictures Beauty and 
Progress at Hoover Dam 


See Front Cover 

HE photographer for the U. S. Bu- 

reau of Reclamation has caught the 
spirit of the beginnings of Hoover dam 
in the picture reproduced on the front 
cover of this week’s SCIENCE News 
LETTER. 

He was looking upstream toward the 
dam site when he snapped his camera. 
The beneath the 
cables which streaks 
stretching from rim to rim of the canyon 
in the background. The dry ground in 
the bed of the river before the cables 
is the coffer dam and rock barrier built 
to keep the water from backing up to 
where actual construction is going on. 


structure will rise 


appear as dim 


Another coffer dam out of sight farther 
up the river turns water into the four 
diversion tunnels whose outlets are seen 
in this picture. 

The pouring of concrete on the dam 
proper is scheduled to begin July 1, 
1933 and end April 1, 1936 


letter Wu ) 78, 19323 
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By SCOTT TURNER, Director, 


U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


| yareartare the word gold is used 
more frequently in the language of 


ior than in direct reference to the 

tal itself. It will be found employed 

1s Many times in almost any book, and 
recurs 
We refer to a Golden Age, a golden 

} r the Golden 


HUUI 
Rule 
golden fleece inspired the Argonauts to 
a Golden Edict granted rights 

There is a 
the word of an 


’ | 
constantly in our daily speech 


. golden 
ind to silence that is golden. A 


memory, 


idventure ; 
to an oppressed people 


golden mean of conduct; 


honest man is as good as gold. There 
are golden voices, Opportunities and 


opinions 

Things are said to be as pure as gold; 
a voice resembles liquid gold; worthy 
have hearts of gold. Many uses 


pe ople 
color and 


of the word refer to its 


metallic luster, as golden sunset, golden 
hair, golden grain. Thus the word is 
employed to suggest not only a lustrous 
metal, but purity, value, worth, 
merit, perfection, beauty, and other sim- 
ilar qualities that indicate the high es- 


which this element has long 


vellow 


teem in 
been held 
Yet gold 1S 
lead, aluminum, and tin are metals 
It resembles all of them in a general 
way, some of them y; even its 
color can nearly be matched by brass, a 
mixture of copper and zinc, or by 
bronze, a compound of copper and tin. 
Why then is gold so valuable and so 


a metal, as iron, copper, 


Z1Mic, 


C losely ’ 


not because it 1s 
and 


important? Certainly 


yellow, heavy, malleable, ductile, 
lustrous. The explanation is that this one 
metal is endowed with a particular com- 
bination of properties that made possi 
ble its ancient discovery, and led to its 
early utilization, to widespread longing 
possession, and finally to its use 


for its f 
means 


isure of worth and as a 
for the future. 


is a fm 


1 
toring Vaiut 


o 5 


The human desire that results in gold 
being so highly prized is as old as his- 


tory. It has persisted through thousands 


of years. During perhaps a hundred 
enturies, while nations rose and fell, as 
onflicting philosophies, religions and 
t languages in which they were ex- 
pi |! waxed and waned, mankind 
igreed in this at least: Every one wanted 


Gold 


gold. This desire was paralleled in in- 
tensity and persistence only by the crav- 
ing for food and other necessities of 
life, for which gold could be exchanged. 

Throughout the ages, can man have 
been mistaken in his esteem of gold? 
Was he infatuated and beguiled by its 
yellow glitter, though not by the gleam 
of brass and bronze? Assuredly not. 
Though he was not aware of the numer- 
ous factors that jointly created gold’s 
value, he competent to judge 
whether a little gold would serve him 
is well, or better, for certain purposes, 
than many times its weight of brass 
that it 


was 


or bronze,—and he decided 


would. 


Never in Excess 


One reason for his choice was his ob- 
servation that, with gold, he could buy 
not only brass or bronze, but any other 
commodity, whenever he chose to do 
so, and that he need not hurry to trade 
it away, as he did when he invested in 
perishable commodities or those that 
cost something to store and keep; gold 
gave command of time. Man knew that 
until he decided what should be bought 
with his gold, he could secrete it or 
transport it more easily than other com- 
modities of equal worth. In his purse, 
he could carry enough to pay for all 
the grain many beasts-of-burden could 
carry. Gold was so indestructible that if 
buried, it would not rust: even if melted 
by fire, it would still remain the pure 
bright metal. If its possessor traveled 
to a distant land where people spoke an 
alien tongue, they would nevertheless 
understand the worth of the gold he of- 
fered them in trade. 

Gold was more stable in value than 
other commodities; all others varied 
more widely and more rapidly in price. 
Oversupply of many of them, due to sea- 
sonal production, was followed by de- 
pletion and dearth, because they were 
gradually The effect on 
prices is illustrated by the low cost of 
grain after harvest and the high price 
before it, or by the charge for fish after 
and before an unusual catch. Gold, how- 
ever, neither consumed nor sup- 
plied in great excess. Withdrawals and 
returns of gold, from and to circulation, 
tended to balance in the long run; if its 
value began to decrease because of over- 
gold to other places, 


consumed. 


was 


supply, export of 


where it would buy more, tended to oc- 
cur because it was so easily transported. 
Hence, its price was fixed less by lo- 
cal than by wide demand, and it was 
therefore, more stable in relation to the 
mean of prices in general. The super.or 
steadiness in the value of gold was nat- 
urally prized by the prudent, who were 
saving for the future and for old age. 
Just as insurance funds are invested to 
provide security above all else, so men 
of the past who wanted to store for fu- 
ture use sought gold in preference to 
other commodities as means to this end. 
For these and similar reasons, it was 
not illogical that man used gold long 
before there was money. It was easily 
beaten into the desired form, and its 
softness helped to save it for special 
purposes, since it was not hard enough 
to be generally useful and was there- 
fore reserved for ornaments. As its ¢és- 
teem for personal decoration grew, it 
naturally went from the weaker to the 
stronger, from the tribesman to the 
chief, and so it was hoarded and saved. 
Almost precisely the same circum- 
stances applied to silver after its discov- 
ery, which was later than that of gold; 
both metals had been employed in barter 
and trade, as preferred mediums of ex- 
change, long before the first coin was 
made, and ages before our present 
monetary systems began to evolve from 
the use of gold and silver money. At 
an early date, however, much larger 
stocks of silver than of gold must have 
accumulated, because the price of the 
former appears to have been only a fifth 
of the price of gold when mining of 
silver was begun by the Athenians. 


Nugget For a Seat 

The monetary systems of the present 
have marvelous social utility, but they 
should not be deemed more remarkable 
than the automatic evolution of ex- 
change in earlier times through the use 
of gold and silver, from which financial 
methods were, in turn, evolved. 

The early basing of commodity-ex- 
change upon metal was induced by pre- 
historic man’s discovery of so-called 
placer deposits of gold in stream-beds 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Inde- 
structibility and high specific gravity of 
the metal were important factors. In 
many such deposits, the gold could be 
seen readily, as it was in 1848 when 


discovered in California. Placer gold 
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water pumped for the purpose. 


DREDGING FOR GOLD IN CALIFORNIA 


The dredge is built in a dry hole dug in gold-bearing gravel. 
Thus, as the dredge works, digging up and washing 
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It is then floated on 


gravel for gold, it carries its artificial pond about with it. 


may occur in tiny flakes or grains, or 
in nuggets of considerable size. One 
nugget found in California weighed 
nearly 1,600 ounces. Another in 
Australia exceeded 2,000 ounces; it 
was revealed by the rut made by a 
wagon wheel. A savage would hardly 
ignore such a nugget even though 
he had no previous knowledge of 
this metal. Leo Africanus, writing 
during the Middle Ages of a king who 
lived on the Gold Coast of Africa, de- 
scribed him as using a huge nugget of 
gold as a seat. 

Gold is identified more readily than 
other metals, because they usually occur 
in nature in chemical compounds ; the 
property of gold that keeps it bright 
and free from tarnish likewise prevents 
it from passing into solution, and from 
combining readily with other elements. 
It is relatively imperishable. That is why 
it is found concentrated in placers as a 
bright native metal. Glittering objects 
catch the eye of animals; gleaming gold 
must have attracted instantly the atten- 
tion of primitive man. It is presumed 
to have been the first metal discovered 
by human beings, though there are no 
records to prove it. We only know that 
gold was established in use and in the 
esteem of man when history began 

Two other things about gold have 
probably been important. It is widely 
distributed about the earth’s surface, as 
it occurs to some extent in nearly every 
country. This would tend to make all 
peoples acquainted with it sufficiently to 
account for its widespread acceptance. 
The other is the fact that nowhere is 
gold extremely abundant. Most of the 


time, before the present century, the in- 
crease in accumulated stocks of the metal 
throughout the world proceeded slowly, 
and the amount added each year was 
not sufficient to disturb the value of 
gold, especially as the addition would 
tend to be balanced somewhat by 
growth of population and by expansion 
of trade. The latter accounts for the 
ready absorption of enormously ex- 
panded production of gold in recent 
years, without pronounced effects in in 
flation. 


Much Ado About Little 


The whole fascinating story of gold, 
covering its occurrence, discovery, pro- 
duction and use, its influence upon prog- 
ress and civilization, on history, the 
struggle of man to conquer his environ- 
ment, and upon his mind, oriented to 
gold as a symbol of individual, national 
and social well-being, concerns an as 
tonishingly small amount of this pre- 
cious metal. All the gold produced in 
the world since the discovery of Amer 
ica, which probably exceeds vastly the 
total in the ages before, could be con- 
tained in a cube measuring less than 40 
feet on each edge. In weight, this 
amounts to only about 38,000 short 
tons; over fifty times that weight of 
copper was produced in one year, 1929. 

Think of the work and effort, the 
rivalry and strife, the injustice and op 
pression, the schemes and plots, the 
quarrels and fights, the battles and 
wars that have been involved in the ac 
cumulation and preservation, the win 
ning and owning, of this relatively 
small amount of yellow metal! 
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A one-inch cube of gold is worth 
about $210: if an infantryman in the 
United States army carried the weight of 
his standard battle equipment of 7144 
pounds, in gold, he would have $21,600 
enough for a cube 4.7 inches 
carry 250 


worth 
on an edge. If you 
pounds on your back, you might walk 
away with a little over $75,000 worth 
a cube a 


could 


of gold, which would mak« 
trifle larger than inches on an edge 
If you owned a 9-inch cube of pure 
gold, you would have over $150,000 

In more than 3), centuries, from the 
discovery of America to about 1850, 
only 151 million ounces of gold had 
been produced in the entire world; but 
in the next 82 years, ending with 1932, 
959 million ounces or 614 times as 
much, was produced at a rate 28 times 
as fast. The earlier production came 
from placer mines or from gold mines 
that could not be worked far below the 
surface. Now the amount from placers 
is small in comparison with that from 
veins: vein-mines sometimes extend a 
mile and a half into the earth, this hav- 
ing been made possible by recent tech 
nologic advances in the art of mining; 
the story of the winning of gold is not 
yet finished. 

You might not know that the greatest 
gold mine in the United States is in 
South Dakota; it is called the Home 
stake. Alaska contains the second larg- 
est. You would rightly guess that more 
gold has come from California than any 
other state. Canada produces more gold 
than we do; in fact, last year the Prov- 
ince of Ontario alone was the source of 
more gold than the whole of the United 
States. The greatest producer in Canada 
is the Lake Shore mine; the Hollinger 
stands second, About half of the gold 
won annually in all the world comes 
from the Union of South Africa; nearly 
two hundred and forty million dollars 
worth was won there last year. The 
greatest African mine is called Gov- 
ernment Gold, with the Crown mine a 
close second. Either produces nearly 3 
times as much as our largest mine. 

Truly it may be said that theré is a 
golden thread running through the em 
broidered tapestry of history, from dim 
prehistoric figures of men trading nug- 
gets, to our own financiers and leaders 
of industry conducting vast transactions 
based upon minted gold, but it should 
not be overlooked that this filament of 
gold is interwoven throughout with one 
of silver, and that silver is now em- 
basis of money by Eastern 
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Spring Commences Monday 
Evening, March 20 


py yf 1933 will commmence at 
8:43 p. m., eastern standard time, 
Monday, March 20, according to 
computations made at the Nautical Al- 
Oth in the U. S. Naval Ob- 

sun, 


serv atory At that 


on 


mana 


moment, the 


which has been travelling northwards 
thro oh the sky since last December, 
will cross the equator, and enter the 


zodiacal sign of Aries This 1S called the 


vernal equinox and at this time of year 


the sun is below the horizon just as 
long is it 1S ibove, so that days and 
nights are ol equal length Also, on 


this date, the sun rises directly east and 
sets due west Spring will continue un- 
til Jun 


ward 


’1, when the sun ceases its north- 
ind again 
Ve Letter, March 18, 1933 


journey starts south 


“Babying” by Parents Linked 
With Mental Disease 


group of 


WO-THIRDS of a i 


tients suffering from one of the most 


pa = 


were ‘“babied”’ 
all their lives by their parents, investi- 
gators at the Rhode Island State Hospi- 


serious mental diseases 


tal for Mental Diseases found. 
This “babying,”” which psychiatrists 
call over-protection, establishes a vi- 


cious circle in the life of the child, Dr 
Jacob Kasanin said in reporting the 
work of himself and associates, Eliza- 
beth Knight and Priscilla Sage, to the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association. 

They iS patients suffering 
from schizophrenia, a personality dis 
order in which the patients avoid out 
side contacts and retire into themselves 
and their world of daydreams. Dr. 
Kasanin did not say whether the baby- 
ing caused the mental disease. That may 
have developed anyway. But the baby- 
ing took away the only chance the pa- 
tients had of developing normal per- 


studied 


sonalities, he believes. 

Unfortunately, these patients are very 
apt to be inferior children who were 
physically weak, or had suffered from 
serious ailments early in life, or had 
defect like They 
needed the extra care of their parents 
in order to develop and grow up. But 
on the other hand, ing the ex 
tra care took away so much of their in- 
dependence that it hindered their final 
Though they might be 


some cross-eyes 


rece!’ 


development 


NCE NEwWS LETTER for March 
strong and healthy, they remained 


“tied to mother’s apron strings” and 
unable to achieve life of their own with 
marriage and establishment of their 
own families. 

While the weakness of this type of 
child invites the babying he gets, often 
the babying is increased because of 
problems in the parents’ lives. If the 
father dies, the mother may put the 
son in his place and give him all the 
extra affection and attention the father 
would have had. If the father has been 
disappointed in his own life and could 
not get a chance to go to school, per- 
haps, he may try to make up for it by 
giving his son all the care and oppor- 
tunities and benefits he missed. 


Science News Letter, March 18, 1923 


METALLURGY 


Micro-Movie Made While 
Metals Melt in Tiny Furnace 


OVIES of highly heated metals 

about to become liquid have been 
produced in the Harvard metallurgical 
laboratory of Dr. Albert Sauveur by 
B. A. Rogers and L. R. van Wert. 


With a small electric furnace placed 
under a microscope as a studio and with 
the camera viewing the melting scene 
through the microscope, the metallurgists 
have suceeded in recording the pictorial 
story of just how iron, silver and alloys 
of copper, nickel, cadmium and bismuth 
melt. 

“Stills” of metals under the micro- 
scope are usual and some attempts have 
heretofore been made to obtain motion 
pictures of a specimen as it is moved 
within the field of a microscope. But the 
Harvard micro-motion pictures of metals 
undergoing changes are believed to be 
the first so far produced. 

The sample of iron or other metal is 
highly polished in the customary way 
preparatory to microscopic examination, 
and placed in a diminutive furnace built 
on the stage of the microscope. An ordi- 
nary moving picture camera from which 
the lens has been removed is then 
moved up to the microscope, which mag- 
nifies 30 times. As the specimen is 
heated to some 2,785 degrees Fahren- 
heit, in iron, the camera 
grinds, making a record of the changes 
in structure of the metal. Hydrogen 
passing over the surface prevents the 
formation of an oxide scale which would 
result upon heating in air, thus render- 
ing visible all that goes on. 

Wows Letter, 
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IN SCIEN: 


Yellowstone Beavers Use 
Stone in Building Dam 


ELLOWSTONE Park beavers are 
, slaves of one material in their 
engineering efforts. Park Ranger F. 
Sheldon Dart has found a beaver dam 
built of stones on a small stream in the 
Thorofare district. 

The dam is approximately six feet 
long and varies from one to two feet in 
width. It is two and a half feet high 
at the highest point. Only a few wil- 
low twigs appear in its construction, al- 
most all of its material being stone. The 
rocks range in size from pieces as large 
as a man’s fist to some ten inches in 
diameter and twelve to fourteen inches 
in length. 

News Letter, March 18, 1933 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Old Arabian Coins Found in 
Viking Graves in Germany 


IKING graves on the site of a for- 

mer colony of settlers from Sweden 
in East Prussia have yielded new testi- 
mony to the far wanderings of these 
old sea-kings, in the form of a number 
of Arabian coins about a thousand years 
old. The excavation of about 200 burials 
was conducted by Dr. Wilhelm Gaerte, 
director of the Museum in 
Koenigsburg, who describes his findings 
in a communication to the German sci- 
entific weekly Forschungen und Fort- 
schritte. 

Besides the coins, the grave furniture 
included the weapons, drinking vessels 
and ornaments commonly given to the 
dead for their last journey. Part of the 
burials were of the bones and ashes of 
cremated bodies, but many of the Vik- 
ings had been buried unburned, in cof- 
fins hollowed out of logs. The presence 
of horses’ skeletons indicated that the 
widespread custom of burying a war- 
rior’s horse with him was followed by 
these Swedish colonists of the southeast- 
ern Baltic shore. 
News 


Prussia 


Science Letter, March 18, 19383 
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METEOROLOGY 


Records Show Long Period 
Of Warm Winters 


ILD WINTER weather, prevailing 

in the eastern United States dur- 

ing the season of 1932-33, has contin- 

ued an unparalleled record for a suc- 

cession of winters with temperatures 

above normal, according to a statement 
by the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
The statement part: 

“The records show unmistakably that 

the central and eastern United States 

for a number of 


Says, in 


are and have been 
years in the midst of a period of pre- 
vailing warm weather which has con- 
tinued much longer than any other sim- 
ilar period of record, notwithstanding 
the occurrence of relatively short peri- 
ods of subnormal temperatures, such as 
the winter of 1917-1918, and the brief 
spells of extremely cold weather that 
occurred in December and February, 
last. For example, at St. Louis 12 of the 
last 13 winters have had above-normal 
temperature; at New York 10 of the 
last 13, with the past six winters all 
above normal; while at Washington, D. 
C., this makes the thirteenth successive 


winter with mean te mperature above 
normal.”’ 
Science News Lette Warch 18, 1933 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Catching Cold Depends on 
Body’s Heating System 


HETHER your body has a good 

heating system or not decides how 
easily you will take cold this spring, 
Dr. P. Schmidt, prominent German 
hygienist, told a correspondent of the 
American Medical Association. 

Dr. Schmidt had noticed for many 
years, that under the same circumstances, 
some people take cold much more easily 
than others. Now, using human be- 
ings as guinea pigs, he has found out 
why. 

Under his guidance a large number 
of persons exposed themselves to cold 
until they were thoroughly chilled. Then 
he measured their skin-temperature at 
several intervals until they had all re- 


NEwS LETTER for Marcel 
turned to normal. He discovered that 
most of them regained normal skin 


temperature in a very short time. Some, 
however, were much slower to warm up 
to normal, and thus took cold 


The reason for this, says Dr. Schmidt 


is the contraction of the blood vessels 
and tissues at a low temperature. When 
contracted they are much less able to 


fight off ge rms and bacteria, just as an 
army of men when cramped into close 
quarters are unable to fight efficiently 
So the persons whose temperature re- 
mained low over a long period of time 
gave the germs a chance to get the upper 
hand. 

Only one-tenth of all those tested had 
slow temperature which 
should mean that only one-tenth of all 
colds 


reactions, 


people are naturally subject to 
When you catch a cold, if you belong 
to the other nine-tenths, it means that 
your heating system is temporarily out 
of order fF nervous or psy- 
chological conditions or because a pro- 
longed unperceived draft has cooled off 
That last is why 


because of 


your bodily radiators. 
people have learned to think they catch 
cold from drafts. They do indeed, 
though indirectly. 

Persons whose heating systems are 
ordinarily slow, says Dr. Schmidt, can 
speed them up by spending a great deal 
of time out of doors. 

Science News Letter. March 


LOGY 


pa a Ants Likened 
To Poisonous Snakes 


the snakes, 


‘! =» ESIDES 
they are really the only formid- 

able ‘animals’ in the Australian Bush.” 
Thus Prof. William Morton Wheeler 


of Harvard University characterizes the 


poisonous 


Australian “bulldog” ants, in a new 
book. Prof. Wheeler describes these 


flerce insects as sometimes more than an 
inch in length, ‘‘singularly alert, wasp- 
like, large-eyed, long-jawed, and fiercely 
stinging.” 
Primitive ants of Australia, he states, 
differ from ants of other continents in 
their colony-founding methods. The 
queen ant, at the outset of her career, 
does not accept the permanent impri 
sonment which is the fate of her sis 
ters elsewhere, but from time to time 
breaks through the wall of her cell and 
goes out to forage for her young. When 
she returns she seals herself in again, 
and after the colony has made a good 
beginning she settles down to being 
permanently house-bound. 
Science News Letter, March 
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BLIC HEALT 


Best Health Record Made 
On Reduced Budget 


UBLIC HEALTH need suffer 

when budgets are reduced. Evidence 
of this is found in Chicago 

In that city during 1932 the infant 


death rate and the general death rate 
were reduced below the records of any 
other year, although the health depart- 
ment budget was reduced $500,000 in 
this one year. For a cosmopolitan as well 
as metropolitan center like Chicago, the 
American Medical Association considers 
this an achievement of the first magni 
tude. It may be an inspiration to other 
public officials faced with budget econ- 
omies. 

Incidentally, it was 
health 


pointed out, the 


employees of the department, 


like other employees of the city of ¢ hi 
cago, are serving with their salaries many 
months in arrears. 

March 18, 19383 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


French Expedition Seeks 
Syrian Ancient History 


HE FRENCH archaeological mission 

to Ras Shamra, which has been un- 
carthing important writings and ruins, 
is to start another season of digging 
up ancient history, this spring Prof. 
F. A. Schaeffer of the University of 
Strasbourg is director of the expedition. 

Ras Shamra, Syria, north of Palestine, 
gained the spotlight in archaeological 
circles when Prof. Schaeffer found a 
library of tablets there, written in an 
alphabet script, in an unknown dialect. 


Among the latest discoveries at the 
site is a tall tablet bearing a picture of 
the mighty god Baal, brandishing a club 
and thunderbolt. Prof. Schaeffer pro- 
nounced this one of the finest represen- 
tations of this ancient city deity known. 

Another recent discovery is a poly- 
chrome head of a woman wearing spit- 
curls on cheek and forehead. The coif- 
fure shows what was fashionable in this 
part of the world about 1400 B.C 

Prof. Schaeffer has excavated richly 
furnished tombs in the cemetery of the 
city, as well as temples and other build- 
ings in two strata of the earth. A third, 
deeper layer remains to be explored, and 
is expected to carry the history of this 
picturesque city back toward 3000 years 
before Christ 
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Icebergs in the North Atlantic 


“A Classic of Science’ 


Former Governor of Greenland Describes Icebergs’ Birth 
Captain Tells How Vessels May Avoid Ice Collision 


DANISH GREENLAND, ITS 
PEOPLE AND ITS PRODUCTS, 6) 
Dr. Henry Rink Edited b Dr. Rol 
Brou London: Henry S. King & Coa., 
7. This is an of ex- 


sch j 
tracts from the original Eneglts/ publi 
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DESCRIPTION of the monstrous 

fragments of ice which are called 
bergs’’ has so frequently been repeated 
in the arctic thar 


we need only in a few words mention 


accounts of voyages, 
their size and general occurrence on the 
What in the Greenland sea is 
called an ordinary large berg rears 
its walls from the surface of the water 
either to a height of from 60 to 100 
feet, with a somewhat horizontal sur- 
face, or in a more conical shape ending 
in pointed summits or ridges, in which 


I 
it often rises 150, sometimes 200, and 


ocean 


, 
eee 


more rarely 300 feet, or even more, 
above the level of the sea. The cir- 
cumference is from several hundred to 
some thousand yards. These dimen- 


sions only refer to the visible part of 


the floating block—viz., the top of it 
emerging from the sea. Considering 


that seven or eight times as much lies 
under the of the water, the 
whole bulk of an ordinary large berg 
must be calculated to have a thickness 
or height of several hundred or even of 


surface 


a thousand feet, and its 
millions of 


weight must be 


counted by tons In short, 


the visible portion of a large iceberg 
largest buildings made by 
human hands, and its bulk is 
only to be compared with mountains 
The icebergs, being in a manner them- 
liable to break 
asunder and produce more fragments. 
For the same kind of ice 


that constitutes the ordinary large bergs 


equals the 
whole 


selves fragments, are 


this reason 


I A 


occurs in pieces of every size inferior to 
that of the bergs here desc ribed. Every 
bursting asunder of glaciers or bergs by 
which fragments are discharged is called 
calving, and the fragments calves or 
calved ice. The latter expressions con- 
sequently also comprise icebergs, but are 
chiefly applied to masses too small to 
be called bergs. There is, however, no 
sharp distinction to be made between 
large and small icebergs and mere 
calves. 

Floating icebergs are scattered over 
the Atlantic to an amazing extent. 
Numbers of them annually reach the 
shores of Newfoundland, and the fish- 
ing banks off this island are not unfre- 
quently crowded with them. But strag- 
glers occasionally travel as far south as 
the latitude of Spain, and one berg is 
said to have been met with on June 18, 
1842 in 38°40’ N. La., measuring 100 
feet in height and 170 feet in breadth. 
The whole mass of these strange pro- 
ductions, of a nature so widely differ- 
ing from that of the regions over which 
they spread, have their sources in Green- 
land, are moreover exclusively dis- 
charged from the inland ice above de- 
scribed, and only emerging from a lim- 
ited number of narrow branches pro- 
truding from it into the sea. The ice- 
bergs thus issuing from Greenland are 
mostly drawn southwards on both sides 
of this country, without spreading very 
far to the east and west of it over the 
rest of the arctic seas. 

Glaciers in general have their origin 
in the snow on the mountain-tops which 
grows and slides down their sides, and 
are partly at least pushed on by the 
direct force of gravity. When they abut 
on the sea, and their icy walls are con- 
stantly washed and undermined by the 
waves, their projecting parts will of 
course be dismembered, and fragments 
will be thrown off and drifted away. 
This process is going on in numerous 
places along the arctic shores, but how- 
ever considerable the fragments may be 


in many instances, we are still far from 


having accounted for the manner jp 
which a large iceberg can be launched 
and set afloat. It is the margin of the 
inland ice dipping into the sea in cer. 
tain places, and being broken asunder, 
which gives rise to this phenomenon 

On the coast which we here particu. 
larly treat of—viz., the Danish part of 
the west coast—these places lie hid g 
the of or behind 
islands, while on the same tract many 
stupendous glaciers present themselves 
from the ocean, and may give rise to 
the supposition that bergs are issuing 
from them. Bearing in mind that th 
fragment to be detached measures up. 
wards of a thousand feet in thickness 
as well as in breadth and length, the 
solid mass from which it has been sev. 
ered must likewise be supposed to have 
at least the same thickness. If the frag. 
ment has to be loosened chiefly o 
more directly by the force of gravity, 
the main body must rest upon a ground 
sufficiently smooth and inclining. But in 
this case it would seem more likely 
break asunder gradually, and we should 
have reason to believe that small pieces 
would almost continually be detached 
and rush down -the sloping ground, 
whereas we can hardly imagine how 9 
fragile a mass can be dismembered into 
parts of a mountain's magnitude. 
Moreover, granting this to be possible, 
there seems little probability that such 
blocks should come rushing down and 
reach the sea in an unbroken state 
Finally, to be properly launched and set 
afloat they would require an extraordi- 
nary depth of water immediately out: 
side. 


heads the fjords 


All these difficulties will disappeat 
when we regard the process which actu: 
ally goes on in the interior of those in- 
lets which, by reason of the bergs they 
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Shall we have synthetic beefsteak? 


Emil Fischer 
who analyzed and _ synthesized 
proteins will tell what they are 
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produce, are termed icefjords. In real- 
ity the force of gravitation seems to 
have no direct influence at all in loosen- 
ing the bergs from the firm ice, and 
even the movement of the glacier itself 
seems only in a small degree to be pro- 
moted by the inclination of the ground. 
The projecting and advancing branch of 
defluent of the inland ice that has taken 
its way down to an icefjord, and which 
might more specifically be called a 
glacier, continues sliding along the bot- 
tom of the sea until it reaches a certain 
depth where the buoyant action of the 
water begins to lift it and keeps its out- 
ermost part in suspension. In the shel- 
tered waters of the said inlets the huge 
mass may still be pushed on for sev eral 
miles without resting on the ground or 
losing its coherency. Being kept in sus- 
pension by the buoyant power of the 
water, it presents a nearly horizontal 
surface like the frozen sea. But from 
time to time, external or accidental 
causes, such as, for instance, the tides in 
particular, will be apt to cause fissures 
to be formed, and the foremost part to 
be detached and go adrift. The results 
of this breaking asunder are the bergs. 
Consequently they are by no means 
formed by any “launch” or “fall,” but 
in a manner more in accordance with 
the breaking up of a frozen sea. The 
displacement of the water caused by the 
calving of the glacier is, however, vio- 
lent enough to cause great disturbances. 


As Seen by the Ice Patrol 

STATISTICS AND DEDUCTIONS 
FROM OBSERVATIONS AND RE- 
PORTS ON THE ICE SITUATION, 
SEASON OF 1913. By Capt. C. E. 
Johnston, U.S.R.C.S., of the ‘Seneca’. 
In Reprint of Hydrographic Informa- 
tion from the Pilot Charts and Hydro- 
graphic Bulletin published by the 
United States Hydrographic Office under 
authority of the Secretary of the Navy. 
No. 24. i ‘ashington, D. C., October 
24, 1913. 


The largest berg we saw was about 
400 feet long by 300 feet wide by 70 
feet high out of water; the smallest was 
about 225 feet long, 100 feet wide, and 
35 feet high. All were white in color, 
some having one or more distinct veins 
of blue ice running through them, these 
veins running from 18 inches to 6 
feet in width. As to shape no two bore 
any striking resemblance to each other. 
There were round tops, flat tops, slop- 
ing tops, and pinnacled tops; sloping 
Sides, sheer sides, craggy sides; regular 
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: LION-FACED ICEBERG 
Floating masses of ice have individuality, and sometimes take fantastic shapes. This 
one was photogrphed by the International Ice Patrol’s expedition aboard the “Marion” 
under Commander Edward H. Smith in 1928, with studied exhaustively the sources of 
the North Atlantic’s bergs. The report of this expedition is in itself a classic. 


shapes and extremely irregular shapes. 
The only type we did not see is the kind 
popularly pictured in school books, with 
high, overhanging, craggy pinnacles. I 
have read in recent newspapers of ships 
reporting bergs half a mile long and 
300 feet high. I am not prepared to re- 
fute such statements, but we saw noth- 
ing of that size. I estimate 150 feet as 
the highest berg we saw. It looked at a 
distance like the picture of Matterhorn. 
Visibility of Ice 

The greatest distance we observed ice 
was 18 miles. The day was clear, with 
light easterly winds and a tendency to 
mirage. It seemed to suddenly jump 
into view, and could be plainly seen 
from the bridge as soon as from the 
crow’s nest. On ordinary clear days the 
average berg can be seen 12 to 15 miles 
from the bridge, about a mile farther 
from the crow's nest, and a mile still 
farther from the signal yard. On a 
cloudy day, with good visibility, deduct 
about 2 miles from the foregoing. In 
clear weather, with hazy horizon, we 
have seen a big berg 11 miles, its top 
being visible well above the horizon; 
in light fog, 2 miles; dense fog, 200 
yards; drizzling rain, 2!4 miles. In 
bright moonlight, with naked eye, 2!4 
miles; moon shining through thin mac- 
kerel clouds, 2 miles; starlight, 1 mile 
with naked eye, 2 miles with glasses; 
overcast and dark, but with horizon 
visible, one-half mile with glasses. In 
the last case the berg looms up dark: 
in the other cases its effulgence shows 
lighter than the surrounding space. 
With the searchlight we were able to 
see a berg about 3 miles on a dimly 


moonlight night, and 2 miles after 
the moon set. In using the search- 


light we found that an observer stand- 
ing behind or under the beam could 
see practically nothing, but that 15 feet 
away to one side he could see readily. 
With the beam turned on a berg abreast 
the ship and 2 miles away, I could see 
it as plainly as an illuminated store front 
from the quarterdeck, about 100 feet 
abaft the light. Another point to be 
noted is that the beam must be drawn 
to a fine focus. A flaring beam blinds 
the observer. Owing to the blinding 
effect of a searchlight on the observer, 
I should not recommend its general use 
for a vessel under way. On a dark night 
ovr in thick weather a vessel in the vi- 
cinity of bergs thould slow so as to be 
thle to maneuver within the limit of 
visibility. 

A berg may or may not give an echo. 
If its sides are steep or perpendicular 
an echo will probably be heard from 
some directions, but not from others, 
according as the face presented to the 
ship is normal or slanting. Any slanting 
face will reflect sound away. We were 
not successful in getting echo farther 
than half a mile. About 90 per cent of 
our attempts were without result. The 
existence of an echo indicates an ob- 
struction, but its absence proves nothing. 
In one case we were between a berg 
ind a growler; the growler gave an 
echo, but the berg none 

Sudden changes of temperature 
mean nothing, so far as bergs are con- 
cerned. The sea water is streaky, as a 
rule, and where its temperature is con- 
hange up toa ship s 
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coldest water we found was 31°, on the 
tail of the Bank, in April, about 100 
miles from the nearest ice 


In a light, low fog an observer can 
see a berg from aloft sooner than from 
deck, but in a dense fog we found that 
the looko was best kept from the 


spar deck, as the first sight of the berg 


was t lapping of the water on its 
raS€ 
1 
Speaking about lookouts, it occurs to 


me that on a very large ship, with decks 


some 70 feet above water, bridge some 
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20 feet higher, and lookout posted 


higher up still, the lookout might well 
be higher than the top of a small berg; 
and hence on a dark night he would 
have an unobstructed view of the hori- 
zon over a berg half a mile or a mile 
uway. In that case he might easily miss 
seeing the obstruction until too late to 


ivoid it. 

As a rule, we found little or no 
change in temperature of the air near a 
berg. 

Science Ve s Letter. March 18, 1933 


Quake Centers on Sea Bottom 
Where Mountains are Growing 


tially destroyed some weakly constructed 
buildings. But the great earthquakes of 
Los Angeles recorded in history occurred 
in 1769, 1852 and 1855 
violent shocks, on July 28, 
1769, with strong aftershocks on five 
lays following, are listed in the records 
of the California missions. This earth 
quake was probably strongest along San 
Pedro Bay near the present harbor of 
Los Angeles. This is the location of the 
pr sent earthquake center. 
October and November, 
brought many earth shocks to the south- 
ern California of gold rush days. Octo 
ber 26 shocks at Los 
1855, a 


Four 


1852, 


eleven sevc;>rc 
Angeles. On July 10, 
severe earthquake did considerable dam- 


Saw 


quite 


ige in Los Angeles. 

The ocean region off the San Pedro- 
Long Beach coast near Los Angeles ly 
ing between the coast and Catalina Is- 
land is known San Pedro Channel 
Geologists describe it as the San Pedro 
submarine fault zone and they know 
that this is an area where the mountains 


as 


are growing. It is probable that the re- 
cent earthquake was caused by a crustal 
adjustment in this area under the sea. 

Although aftershocks from the earth- 
quake will be felt for months, the dis- 
turbance was not a general one and 
probably did not relieve the strain in the 
earth's crust in other parts of Southern 
California, This is the opinion of Prof. 
Bailey Willis, eminent authority on geol- 
ogy and seismology who ts professor 
emeritus at Stanford University. 

There is, therefore, continued dan- 
ger of severe earthquakes in Southern 
California. When these will come, 
whether tomorrow or a decade or more 
neither Prof. Willis nor 


from 


now. 


From Page 163 
other geologists can attempt to predict. 
‘The Long Beach earthquake appears 
to be a shock of moderate intensity on 
one of the several faults of the San Pe- 
dro fault zone,”’ Prof. Willis said in re- 
sponse to a Science Service inquiry. 
This fault zone was recognized by 
H. O. Wood, who described it in the 
Bulletin of the Seismological Society, 
1916, in his account of the 1812 quake. 
‘Among the effects of movements on 
that zone we may recognize the eleva- 
tion of the San Pedro point which ts 
terraced by marine benches up to more 
than 1000 feet above sea and demon- 
strates activities extending back more 
than a million years. The zone has the 
earthquake habit and may be expected 
to behave accordingly from time to time 
as in the past. 

“Aftershocks are likely to continue for 
several months and some of them may 
be strong. Measures of safety should be 
rigidly enforced. Although locally dis- 
astrous this Long Beach shock is not a 
general one and probably does not re- 
lieve the strain in the San Jacinto or San 
Andreas faults. 

The disaster emphasizes the need of 
earthquake resistant buildings under a 
reasonable building code recognizing 
earthquake hazards.” 

Andreas fault is the long 
cleavage in the earth’s crust which runs 
from north of San Francisco along the 
coast to northwest of the Los Angeles 
region inland. Along this fault the 
great 1906 San Francisco earthquake oc- 
curred. The San Jacinto fault is to a cer- 


The San 


tain extent an extension of the San 
Andreas fault southward of it. 
Science News Letter, March 18, 1933 
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SIESMOLOGY 


Earthquake Was Not 
Noticed By Einstein 


ROE. Albert Einstein walked through 

the earthquake and did not notice it 
He had just emerged from a California 
Institute of Technology building after 
attending his last seminar with Pasadena 
scientists before leaving for New York. 
Walking with Dr. Beno Gutenberg, the 
eminent authority on seismology, both 
he and Dr. Gutenberg were ab- 
sorbed that they said later they had not 
noticed the earthquake. This was ironi- 
cal because Dr. Gutenberg had never be. 
fore had an opportunity to experience 
an earthquake. 


SO 


Prof. Einstein had a few hours pre- 
viously announced that he would not re- 
turn to Germany because he prefers to 
live where freedom prevails. He will 
spend next summer in Oxford and re. 
turn to his new position at Princeton 
next fall. 

Buildings of the California Institute 
of Technology at Pasadena creaked and 
swayed greatly in the earthquake but no 
damage was done to these structures 
especially designed to withstand earth- 
quakes. 

Science News Lette March 18, 193 

A piece of silk goods which lay for 
ten years in the sunken steamship Egypt 
was recently examined and reported to 
have “no injuries as to resistance, feel, 
or luster, and only a slight loss of color 
in some places.” 


The Science Service radio 
address next week will be 


on the subject 


APPLIED 
GEOGRAPHY 


by 


Dr. Isaiah Bowman 
Director of the American 


Geographical Society 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24 


at 12:45 P. M. Eastern 
Standard Time 


Over Stations of 
The Columbia Broadcasting 
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All Fish Is Diatoms 


HAT all flesh is grass, we are con- 

stantly being assured both by moral- 
ists who like to quote Scripture and by 
physiologists who want to keep us well 
reminded of the interdependence or 
animal and plant kingdoms. 

And it is true enough, that the roast 
smoking on the table was originally 
grass, just as the bread we shall con- 
sume with it is made from the seeds of 
other grass. But come next Friday, and 
the grass-produced flesh is replaced by 
a piece de résistance that is not made of 
grass. Fish harks back to an ultimate 
vegetable origin no less than flesh, but 
it is in debt to an entirely different 
class of plants. 

The “‘pastures of the sea” are made 
up mainly of diatoms, which are one- 
celled plants that can be perceived by 
the naked eye when millions of them 
are concentrated together, making the 
water green and scummy-looking. In 
their normal distribution they cannot be 
seen at all without the aid of a com- 
pound microscope. 

But they do exist in the ocean in un- 
countable billions, and there are no 
waters anywhere on the globe that are 
without them. There are hundreds of 
species, some of them of rare beauty. 
In most places they form the dominant 
vegetable part of the drifting life-com- 
plex of the sea, for convenience called 
“plankton” by ocean-studying scientists. 
Sometimes that dominance is upset tem- 
porarily by other one-celled plants or 
animals, but for the most part the 
diatoms rule. 

And they are eaten in their uncount- 
able billions by all manner of little sea 
animals: gobbled by flea-sized relatives 
of crab and lobster, snatched by sea 
worms, strained out of the water by 
oysters and clams. We in our turn eat 
the oysters and (Turn to Page 175) 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Poor Health Record For 1933 
Indicated by Early Reports 


records for 


GOOD HEALTH 
and Canada main- 


HE 

the United States 
tained during the last few years will 
probably not be continued in 1933 
Judging from the January death reports, 
the health outlook for the coming year 
is anything but promising, officials of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany point out. 

The January, 1933, death-rate of 10.8 
per thousand is the highest recorded 
for the first month of year since 
1929, and with the exception of 1929 
it is the highest for more than a decade 


any 


Influenza and pneumonia were fe- 
sponsible for nearly one-fifth of all the 
deaths during January, 1933, the com 


In addition, 


pany’s figures showed. 
deaths from cancer, diabetes, cerebral 


hemorrhage, heart disease and suicides 
increased sharply over the deaths from 
these causes a year ago 

The death-rate for diabetes reached a 
new high figure in January, 1933, 
which has never been even closely ap- 
proached in any month of any preced- 
ing year. This is thought to be the re- 
sult of the influenza epidemic. Diabetics 
who become victims of influenza are 
frequently without sufficient resistance 
to withstand both diseases, the report 
explained, and their deaths occur dur- 
ing the influenza outbreaks instead of 
later. 


“A number of years have made excel- 
lent health records despite bad begin- 


nings,”” the company’s officials recalled 
in their report 

The year 1929, which started with a 
bad influenza outbreak was given as a 
conspKuous example 

‘Nevertheless health conditions from 
now on will need to be exceptionally 
good to counterbalance the January set 
back and to establish a record for the 
year at or near the remarkably 
mortality hgure for 1932.” 
News Letter, March 18, 19388 
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Science 


A poultry disease known as range 
paralysis, the cause of which is un 
known, is taking increasingly heavy coll 
in Ohio poultry flocks. . . 


A stroke of lightning completely 
stripped the bark off a big willow oak 
tree at the Government agricultural 
farm near Washington, last summer 


‘Study Nature 


@ Namre Camps conducted by 
Pennsylvania State College Sum 
mer Session—for teachers and 
naturalists Picturesquely located 
in mountains of Central Pennsyl 
vania, where wild life abounds 

FIRST CAMP 
June 29 to July 20 
SECOND CAMP 
July 19 to August 9 
Lectures by eminent naturalists. 
Illustrated booklet on request. 
Proressor Georce R. Green 
Director of Nature Camps 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE ... 
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First Glances at New Books 


General Science 


SCIENCE IN THE CHANGING WORLD 

Julian Huxley, Bertrand Russell, Hil- 
tire Belloc, J. B. S. Haldane, Sir Oliver 
Lod g« John Baker, Sir Thomas Holland, 
Hugh I'A. Fausset, and H. Levy—Cen- 
tury, 286 p., $2. Radio talks on science 
by leading British scientists. Prof. Levy 


answers What ts Science?” in six 
chapters Prof Huxley and Mr 
Baker discuss ‘What is Man?’ while 


the other speakers explain what they 
civilization 
vs Letter, March 18, 1933 


consider 
Science Ne 


Archaeology-Industrial Art 

A Srupy OF PERUVIAN 
Philip Ainsworth Means 
Fine Arts 


A_ short 


TEXTILES 

Museum ot 
Boston, 83 p., 91 hgs., $2.75. 
course on the 
Indians. It ts 


will interest 


introductory 

textile art of Peruvian 
very informative, and 
students of design and of textiles no less 
For illustrative ma- 
Peruv- 


than archaeologists. 
terial, the author uses 67 of the 
ian textiles in the important collection 
at the Boston Museum. 

News Letter, M ch 38, 19 


Psychology-Education 

THI EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
READING—M. D. Vernon—Cambrid ge 
University Press, 190 p., $3. An account 
of the experimental work in various 
fields which has bearing on the psychol- 
ogy of reading. Factors affecting eye 
movement, perception in reading, per- 
ception of children, special reading dif- 
ficulties, and typographical factors are 
among the matters discussed 


Neie Vews Letter March 18, 1933 
Sociology 

PROCEDURE IN GIVING RELIEF TO 

FAMILIES OF THE UNEMPLOYED—Fam- 


ily elfare Association of America, 16 
P-» 1 Sc. 
Science News Letter, March 18, 19 
Physics-Education 
COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENTATION IN 


MATERIALS AND METHODS IN SECOND- 


ARY SCHOOL Puysics—Archer Willis 
Hurd Te fer he rs ra IE. ge, ( lum hta 
University, 60 p., 60c. 

Science News Letter, March 18, 1933 
Plant Pathology 


PLANT DisEAsES—F. D 


$7.50. 


MANUAL Of 


Heald McGraw-Hill, 953 p., 


A second edition, brought up to date, 
of an unusually complete and well-ar- 
ranged book, suitable for the agron- 


NCE 
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omist and forester as well as for the 
teacher and research worker. A unique 
feature of especial value is the grouping 
in the first part of the book of plant 
diseases according to causative ecological 
factors, such as water relations, tem- 
perature, manufactures, etc. The balance 
of the volume groups plant diseases ac- 
cording to the taxonomic position of 
the pathogenes. 

News Letter, March 18, 1933 


Science 


Travel 
THREE KINGDOMS OF INDO-CHINA 
Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—Crowe/l, 331 p., $3. 
An interesting, brightly written book of 
travel in a little-known corner of the 
world, which appears as a kind of by- 
product of the Kelley-Roosevelts Ex- 
pedition of the Field Museum. 
Science News Letter, March 18, 1933 


Civil 

MODERN CONNECTORS FOR TIMBER 
CONSTRUCTION~—National Committee 
on Wood Utilization and Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory—Govt. Print. Off., 147 
p., 15c. In Europe metal rings, plates 
or wood disks are used as connectors to 
strengthen and increase the efficiency of 
timber joints. This publication is de- 
signed to bring to Amcrica the best of 
the technique developed abroad. Radio 
towers 330 feet high and buildings with 
wide spans have been successfully con- 
structed from wood through the use of 
these connectors. 


Engineering-Forestry 


Science Ne s Letter, March 18, 1933 
Psychology-Biology 

MATERNAL BEHAVIOUR IN THE RAT 

Bertold P. Wiesner and Norah M. 
Sheard—Oliver and Boyd, 245 p., 12s. 
6d. Experiments as described were de- 
signed to reveal the physiological basis 
for maternal behavior. The study was 
undertaken primarily, the authors 
state, in order to analyze the relation 
between pseudopregnancy and maternal 
behavior. 

Science News Letter, March 18, 1933 

Physiology 

CHEMICAL WAVE TRANSMISSION IN 
Nerve—A. V. Hill—Macmillan, 74 p., 
$1.25. One of the leading physiologists 
of England sets forth the results of 
his application of electrical research 
methods to the problems of nerve ac- 
t10n. 
News Letter, March 18, 1938 


Science 


18, 


1933 


Additional Reviews 


On Page 176 

Medical Economics 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF GOop Mep- 
ICAL CARE—Roger I. Lee and Lewis 


Webster Jones with the assistance of 
Barbara Jones—University of Chicago, 
$2.50. Publication of the Com. 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care. 

Varch 18, 


302 P-, 


News Letter, 


SCIENCE 1932 


Medical 

SURVEYS OF THE MEDICAL FACILITIES 
IN THREE REPRESENTATIVE SOUTHERN 
CountTies—C, St. C. Guild—University 
o} Chicago Press, 173 P- $1. Publica- 
tion of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care. 


Science Ne 


Economics 


ws Letter Warch 18, 1933 


Medical Economics 
ORGANIZED MEDICAL SERVICE AT 
ForT BENNING, GEoRGIA—I. S. Falk— 
University of Chicago Press, 119 p., 
90c. Publication of the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care. 
Science News Letter, 


March 18, 1933 


Child Hygiene-Nutrition 

MILK PRODUCTION AND CONTROL— 
Century, 392 p., $3. A publication of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 


Science News Letter, March 18, 1938 
Legal Medicine 
POSSIBILITIES AND NEED FOR THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF LEGAL MEDICINE IN 

THE UNITED STATES—Oscar T. Schultz 
National Research Council and Na 

tional Academy of Sciences, 135 

$1.50. Bulletin No. 87 of the National 

Research Council. 

News Letter, March 18, 1938 


Science 


Genetics 

CHROMOSOMES AND PLANT BREED- 
INc—C. D. Darlington—Macmaillan, 
112 p., $1.75. Includes some of the 
latest results of researches, that have not 
yet found their way into the bigger 
books. 

Science News Letter, March 18, 19388 

Entomology-Medicine 

MeEpDICAL ENTOMOLOGY—R obert 
Matheson—Thomas, 489 p., $5. Insect 
vectors and the pathogenes they carry 
are treated in the order of their phylo- 
genetic relationships, with a final chap- 
ter on arthropods that are direct causes 
of ailments through their own poison- 
Ous or irritating qualities. Each chap 
ter is provided with a list of references 
to its special literature, and there is 4 
good index. 


Science 


News Letter, March 18, 1988 
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~LINGUAPHONE IS THE KEY 


Fom Page 173 


clams, so that in this case the cycle from 
diatom to man is very short. 


But in most cases it takes a little 
longer. The tiny relatives of crab and 
lobster, and the other diatom-eating 


animals, are eaten by other and larger 
ynimals: small fish, squid, etc. These 
become the prey of still larger swim- 
ming traps. After three or four or 
half-a-dozen such reincarnations, the 
diatoms at last reach our tables, in the 
form of codfish or halibut or flounder 
or mackerel or tuna. But whatever the 
disguise, the origin is the same. 
All fish is diatoms. 


News Letter, 1938 


March 18, 


Science 


PALEOBOTANY 


Trees Still Petrifying 
In Yellowstone Park 


REE STUMPS now undergoing the 
process of petrification are an inter- 
esting sight in the Upper Geyser Basin, 
in Yellowstone National Park. 

On the north side of Old Faithful 
there are at least six or eight stumps 
in which the wood-fibers have been 
found to contain a large amount of 
silica. Evidently this silica is being de- 
posited at intervals from the geyser 
water, according to Park Naturalist C. 
Max Bauer. The petrification of the 
stumps is a very slow process. 

The Yellowstone already has an in- 
teresting display of fossil forests located 
over extensive areas in the northern part 
of the park. These, however, are the re- 
sult of successive outbreaks of volcanic 
activity in the past. What happened in 
these cases apparently was that a stand- 
ing forest was engulfed in great clouds 
of volcanic dust until the trees were 
completely buried. Water seeped 
through this dust and into the buried 
trees, carrying with it silica from the 
volcanic ash. The woody structure of 
the trees was dissolved and the silica de- 
posited in its place. The trees thus be- 
came fossilized. 

Long afterwards, when the volcanic 
activity had quieted and sufficient soil 
had accumulated on top of the buried 
trees, another forest grew, only to meet 
the same fate. This happened again and 
again. 

Today, at Specimen Ridge in the 
northeast portion of the park, trained 
observers can distinguish in some places 
a succession of these forests, twelve in 
number, one above the other. 

News Letter, March 1933 
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TO A NEW WORLD 


ET Linguaphone help you unlock the 
L doors of language, to gain entrance 
to a new world of science, thought, lit 
| erature, art and intelligent travel. Ling- 
uaphone helps you master a new lan- 
guage easily, quickly and correctly in 
three month’s time in the privacy of 
your own home. 

Linguaphone is the’ scientific method 
of language study devised by some one 
hundred and fifty of the foremost lan- 
guage teachers of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Columbia, The Sor- 
bonne, Heidelberg, Bonn, Madrid and 
Milan. The Linguaphone Method is in 
no sense a popular ‘'short cut,” but is so 
simplified that any person of average 
education may learn to speak, under- 
stand, read and write a new language 
with practically no effort in about three 
months. 


Learn By Listening 


You learn by listening. For fifteen or 
twenty minutes a day yeu listen to the 
voices of the world’s ablest language 
masters, electrically recorded by Lingua- 
phone. As you listen to the records, 
you see the words and pictures in the 
illustrated text book. You listen again 
and again until quite naturally you find 
it easy to reproduce what you hear and 
see. Your pronunciation is perfect, 
your accent is like a native’s, because the 
voices on the Linguaphone are especially 
selected for clarity of diction and purity 
of accent. 

In this way you can master French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Russian or 
any of the fifteen languages in the 
Linguaphone list. 

Educators throughout the world have 
found the Linguaphone Method so 
simple, practical and pedagogically cor- 
rect that they have endorsed it without 
reserve. More than 11,500 universities, 
colleges, high schools, commercial in- 
stitutes and government training schools 
are TODAY using the Linguaphone. 





At Your Leisure---at Home 
For individual /ome study there is no 
equal to Linguaphone. Over one mil- 
lion men, women and children, of every 
degree of education, in all walks of life, 
ages from 6 to 60, have mastered a 
language the Linguaphone way. Scien- 
tists eager to keep abreast of the cur- 
rent literature in their field are studying 
German, French, Russian and Italian by 
the Linguaphone Method. Some study 
alone, others form small groups—either 


way it is more of a diversion than work. 
Linguaphone in use at 


Naval Academy 


Denver 


Oxford University U.S 


Cambridge University University of 


Trinity College University of Seattle 


Harrow College University of Oregon 


University of Mississippi 


Harvard University 


Columbia University Tulane University 


Smithsonian Insticute Bowdoin College 


Catholic University 


University of Chicago 
Union Theological 
seminary and over 11,000 
other institutions of 
learning 


Hunter College 
Bryn Mawr College 
New York University 


Endorsed by Users: 


H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw, Sinclair Lewis, Comp 


ton Mackenzie, Paul Robeson, Mrs. Albert Einstein 


and thousands of others. 

Linguaphone Courses: 
FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH 
ITALIAN RUSSIAN POLISH 
SWEDISH DUTCH IRISH 
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* First Glances at New Books 


Biography 

FIGHTING THE INsECTS—L. O. How- 
ard—Macmillan, 2.50. Sub- 
titled “The Story of an Entomologist,” 
this latest of Dr. Howard’s books com- 
bines, in the easy, rambling, reminiscent 
stvle that makes his conversations and 
informal lectures a delight to all who 
have ever heard him, his own personal 
biography and the history of the rise of 
economic entomology in the United 
States, in which he, as the builder of 
the Bureau of Entomology, played a 
leading role. But the book is no mere 
catalog of insects and pursuers of in- 
sects. Dr. Howard’s appetite for life 
has been too catholic for that, his travels 
too wide and his residence in Wash- 
ington too long and full of contacts. 
Diplomats and doctors, poets and 
priests, artists and admirals march in 
the parade of his memory; for each he 
has an ancedote that will make you 


¢ huckle. 


Ncience 


333 p.,, $ 


1933 


News Letter, March :8, 


Microscopy 

SEEING THE UNSEEN-—Robert Dis- 
raeli—John Day, 142 p., $2. A book of 
photomicrographs with explanatory 
text, giving young beginners in the fas- 
cinating art of microscopy some idea of 
the widespread wonder world that lies 
awaiting their lenses. 
News Letter, Marcn 18, 1933 


Science 


Nature Study 
BIRDS THE INDIANS KNEw—Lena C. 
Ahlers—Albert Whitman, 248 p., $2. 


A book for children, combining bird 
lore and folk lore, most of it from 
American Indian sources, but some from 
other peoples. 


Science News Letter, March 18, 1938 
Bacteriology 

MANUAL OF MICROBIOLOGY—W. L. 

Obold and Margaret M. Diehm—F. A. 


Davis, 140 p., $1.25. Laboratory in- 
structions for a beginning course in 
bacteriology. 

Science 


News Letter, March 18, 1933 


Education 

EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
1931—Ed. by I. L. Kandel—Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., 721 p. $4.50. 
Education in the world’s colonial de- 
pendencies is discussed. Most of the 
chapters are by directors of education 


SCIENCE 


and other officials of foreign govern- 
ments. The introduction aptly suggests 
that these colonies are, in a way, labora- 
tories where educational theory can be 
tested under simpler, more controlled 
conditions. The education of islanders 
and other colonials is therefore, he 
argues, of real interest to educators in 
established centers. 
Science News Letter, Mavch 18, 1933 

Anthropology 

MEDIEVAL FAITH AND FABLE—]J. A. 
MacCulloch—Marshall Jones, Boston, 
344 p., $4. A notable collection of 
beliefs from an age when preternatural 
or supernatural explanations had to be 
found for phenomena for which no 
natural explanations were forthcoming, 
when control by magic had to be at- 
tempted in lack of control by science or 
technology, when a livelier faith in the 
supernatural order was followed about 
and counterfeited upon by equally lively 
superstitions. We may smile at many 
of these things, but let our smile be not 
too superior in a day when astrologers 
still ride in better motor cars than 
astronomers can afford! 
News Letter, Marca 18, 1933 


Science 


Philosophy-Psychology 


Six THEORIES OF MIND—Charles 
W. Morris—University of Chicago 
Press, 337 p., $4. The six theories, 


which are discussed in impartial fash- 
ion are the mind as: Substance, process, 
relation, intentional act, substantive, and 


function. 

Science News Letter, March 18, 19383 
Zoology 

THE SALTATORIAL RODENT D1pPop- 


OMYS: THE FUNCTIONAL AND ComMm- 
PARATIVE ANATOMY OF ITS MUSCULAR 
AND OssEoUS SysSTEMS—A. Brazier 
Howell—Amer. Acad. Arts and Sei. 
159 p., 1 pl., $2.20. 

Science News Letter, March 18, 1933 
Chemistry 

QUALITATIVE ANALYsis—J. S. Long, 
H. V. Andersoa and T. H. Hazlehurst 

Prentice-Hall, 266 p., $2.25. A re- 
vised edition. 
News Letter, March 18, 1933 


Sctence 





News LETTER for March 18, 1933 
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Aviation-Meteorology 
THE BOOK OF THE Sky—WM 
Luckiesh—Dutton, 335 p., $3. 
vised and enlarged edition of a 
first published in 1922. Dr. Luc 
who is director of the Lighting Re 
Laboratory of the General Electric 
pany, explains that we live with th 
sky much more than with the nig 
of stars. Clouds, winds and w 
have always been important but th 
growing more so with the advan 
aviation and air travel. He has ‘ 
mingled both the earthly and the 
viewpoint as a means of seeing 
the various aspects of the sky. Li’ 
facts have been intermingled wi 
cies and feelings.” 
News Letter, 
























March 1 


Science 


Archaeology 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATI 
A Rock SHELTER IN BREWSTER 
Ty, TExAS—Edwin F. Coffin—/ 
of the American Indian, Heye Fu} 
tion, 72 p., 75c. Excavating a roc 
ter in Bee Cave Canyon, Mr. 
found evidence of intermittent 
tion, apparently in summer ca 
The shelter is one discovered by 
Harrington in 1928, and partialj 
plored at that time. 


Science News Letter, March 
Psychology 
THE Story OF SCIENTIFIC 


CHOLOGY—Adelbert Ford—Sears 
p-, $3. A book written for the la 
presenting something of the dr. 
history of psychology as well as its 
ern teachings. 

News Letter, March 18, 


Science 


Engineering-Economics 
TECHNOCRACY—Angelus Pres. 
p-, 20c. One of the pamphlets 
duced to answer the popular d 
that raged about the first of the 
News Letter, March 18 


Science 







Engineering 

PROBLEMS IN MACHINE DRA 
Rufus B. Felten—McGraw-Hill, 
p., $1.90. A text for college use} 
taining many practical examples } 
industry. 


Letter, March 18,' 


— 
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